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SPRING GOODS. 
We have now in Stock, and are receiving daily, de 
sirable goods for Friends, 
English Berege Anglais, 2 yarda wide, for Shawls or 
Dresses. 
Chene Silk Berege, 2 yards wide for Shawls. 
Lama Cloth, 2 * g « 
Wool DeBege, in Grays and Browns. 
Pongees, Madonnas and Mized Mohairs. 
Olive Brown Bombazines and Mohairs. 
Neat Striped and Plaid Silks. 
Black, Brown and Mode Silks. 
Thibet Merino and all other Plain Shawls. 
Together with a good assortment of Dress Goods and 
House-Furnishing Goods, 
Samples sent by mail and goods by express when 
desired, 


STOKES & WOOD, 
8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 
SAMUEL MAROT. 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


Oealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 


814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards avé Bograving generally. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29pe2% «= «33. North Second St., Philade, 


FINE SUBURBAN RESIDENCE FOR 
SALE. 


The residence of the late Hannah J. Williams, 
situated one-half mile east of and overlooking the 
city of Richmond, {ndiana. About 34 acres of land, 
highly impreved and well stocked with the finest 
varieties of fruit and ornamental trees, grapes and 
amall trdits. Good brick house, containing eleven 
rooms, bath room, water closet, hot and cold water, 
furnace and other modérn improvements. Good 
cellar, well, three cisterns, stable, wood houee, 
chicken house, &c., &c. In fact everything to make 
it a desirable home. For further particulars inquire 
of or address, 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON, 
Real Estate Agents, 


lm Richmond, Indiana. 


ORTH FIFTEENTH STREEf DWELLING, 

1224, three-story front, three-story double 

back building-, nine rooms, all conveniences, uader- 

ground drainage, lot 16 by 103. For sale cheap by 
E. 8. MORRIS, 620 North Fifteenth St. 2t 


WEBER, CERNEA & C0., 
IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
No, 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
trade. 
inspection. 


Choice designs and colorings now ready for 


I. FP. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 


Manufacturer and dealer in fine 


WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 
would respectfally invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICE LOW. 
FURNITURE. 


Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGHSTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 


and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


No. 526 CaLLowniLt Street, Puta. 


wt HE 


AMERICAN 


SEWINC-MACHINE 
DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 

COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MACHINES. 

IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 


The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 
8. 
Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 
Come and see its beautiful work before purchasing 
any other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestaut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
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RAILROAD* 2” HASSLER & CO. 


BONDS 33.3 


No. 7 Wall &t., New York. 





Géucational. 


iitcaviomepeeimmekt ie Aden kd 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The Fourth Annual Catalogue of this Institution, 
with the minutes of the Ninth Annnal Meeting of the 
Stoekhelders, is new published. Stockholders and 
others desiring copies will please address 

EDW. H. MAGILL, President. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 

This Institution has a healthy and beautiful loca- 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Spring and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Second month, 1873. Terms $85 per 
session of twenty weeks. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. For circulars address the Prinetpal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 
2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. UO., PA. 
The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 


pal’s family. $5 per week covers t.e whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 


GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 
BAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI- 
TUTE. 





Epwarp H. Coex, A. B., Principal. 
Puese A. Cornet, Precepior. 

This. Institutiob, a boarding and day school for 
both sexes, under'the eare of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Spring 
term of twelve weeks the 9th day of 4th mo., 1873. 

Terms for board and tuition in common English 
branches, $55. 

For catalogues and full particulars address 

ISAAO BAKER, Superintendent, 
_ «<% Hest Hamburg yEpie Co,, N. Y. 


K HTT SQUARE SEMINARY FOR 
GIRLS 


Under the eupervision of Swithin C. Shortlidge, 
Principal of Kennett Square Academy for Boys, is a 
thorough and practical, school, The pupils attend 
the Academy Lectures on Chemistry, Philosophy, 
Astronomy, &c. German, French and Spanish are 
spoken in the language clasees. The English Branch- 
es are taught by experienced instructors. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY. 


$200 a school year for boys at Kennett Square 
Academy, Chester County, Pa., $250 including va- 
cations. This is a careful and well disciplined home 
school. The Principal took a seven years course of 
study in’ New England, graduating at Exeter and 
Cambridge. Competent assistants areemployed. The 
teacher of modern languages speaks Freneh, Ger- 
man and Spanish. Every pupil io the institution is 
each day taught in some studies, often in all, by the 
Principal, who personally attends to the classifica- 
tion and promotion of the pupils from class to class. 

For circulars address 
SWITHIN C, SHORTLIDGE. 
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WANTED 
A competent aod experienced instructor, a Friend, 
to take the position of first teacher in a girle’ 
school. The place is to be filled at once for the open- 
ing of Fall term. Address ‘ Principal,” office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. 7th St. 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


The Spring Session of Moorestown Boarding 
School for Girls, will commence 4th mo. 14th, and 
close Gth mo. 28th, 1873. For circulars apply to 

MARY 8S. LIPPINCOTT, 
3t Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


SHOEMAKER BROS., 


¥Yormerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS, 





Fine Cutlery, 


Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


1619 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BARGAINS IN DRY GOODS 
AT 


JOHN J. LYTLE'S, 
SEVENTH AND SPRING GARDBN STS., PHILA. 


The balance of the stock positively to be closed out. 

A rare opportunity is offered to secure bargains. 

6-4 Drab Silk Squares for Shawls, $9.00; reduced 
from $13.00. 

7-4 Drab Silk Squares for Shawls, $12.00; reduced 
from $18.00. , 

White Silk for Shawls and Scarfs, 30 inches wide, 
$1°25 per yd. 

Dark Brown Alpacas, 45 cts. ; reduced from 62} cts. 

6-4 and 7-4 Thibet Squares very cheap. 

Drab Lisle thread mitts without fingers, 25 cts; re- 
duced from 40 cts. 

Ditto 4 fingered, 31 cts.; reduced from 50 cts. 

Spun Siik ditto, 4 fingered, 44 cts.; reduced from 
65 cts, 

A large lot of Lisle thread Gloves, half-price. 


2 cr 


CRAFT & TAYLOR, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 


» 


905 Market Street, PHitapELpaHia. 


House Farnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
EDWIN CRAFT. 


M. B. TAYLOR. 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE T0 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A, M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE, 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Turetrera Volume commenced on the Ist of 
Third month, 1873, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Targx DouLars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 


It is desirable that ali subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 


me 
REMITTANCES by mail should be in omgoxs, prarts, or 
. O. MonEY-onpERs ; the latter preferred. Monuy sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 
AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CORRECTION AND EXPLANATION, 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


Regard for Truth obliges me, as I believe, 
to notice a communication in your paper of 
Third mo, 15th, criticising unfavorably and 
anonymously, a portion of my article in the 
number of Second month 15th. 

My article is headed “ Reflections,” and I 
commenced by stating to what “ my experi- 
ence and judgment have led,” and I gave 
throughout the essay my honest convictions 
of what is true, which I regard to be my priv- 
ilege, and on that occasion | felt it to be my 
solemn duty. Ifthe “ young Friend” saw I 
was in error, would it not have been better 
for him simply to have held up “ the princi- 
ples of Friends as he understands them,” and 
allowed your readers to contrast them with 
the views I had expressed, and adopt those 
that most accord with the Witness for Truth 
in their own hearts? If what he would thus 
hold up should be higher, purer, and truer 
than what I advanced, no one would more 
gladly adopt it than I, for Truth, pure Truth, 
is the great object of my search. 

The course just indicated is, in my view, 
the one that all fair and friendly correspond- 
ents will follow. If they see an error in 
what is written, they must have a truth. in 
mind with which to compare it, and then, 
without acting the part of an iconoclast, or 
making quotations, (which, being isolated 
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from the context, are so liable not to convey 
their author’s meaning) they make it a per- 
sonal matter between the parties. Instead 
of this, they should present their highest 
thoughts, and thus have the thoughts of each 
contrasted in his own language, and let the 
reader judge. The great point of interest 
and concern is, not what is consistent with 
this or that, but what is true. Wearied with 
a dependénce upon authority, wothing but 
truth will satisfy the inquiring mind of the 
present day. 

By what the “ young Friend” says near 
the bottom of the first column of his commu- 
nication, and at the top of the second, he im- 

lies that I think it “ sufficient to admire and 
lens His [Deity’e] attributes,” and that I 
thought we might “ put them into practice 
without the immediate guidance of our heav- 
enly Father.” 

Now, let any upprejudiced mind judge if 
the whole tenor of my communication is not 
the very reverse of this. On the firat page, I 
say, “ His obedient children, acting in con- 
formity to His requirements [meaning His 
guidance and manifestations of one, are 
hands, and feet, and tongue for Him. They 
wait upon Him; they serve Him; they do 
His errands; they distribute His alms; they 
convey His messages of instruction, love and 
consolation. Hence, as all that His servants 
do is by His guidance and power, what they 
thus do He does. The work is His, and the 
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power His, and to Him belong all the glory 
and praise.” 

Again on the same page, I say, ‘“‘ He moves 
or inclines the hearts of all to practice what 
is good, kind, just and true in thought, word, 
and deed. This action is the natural lan- 
guage [inspired by God] of all true hearts.” 

This “ immediate guidance of our heavenly 
Father,” and dependence upon Him for all 
power to do good, thus emphatically an- 
nounced at the commencement, was the cen- 
tral idea before my mind throughout the 
whole of the communication. 


In the quotation the “young Friend” 
makes, near the top of the first column, page 
37, he terminates the sentence without giving 
the part that explains what I meant by “ su- 

rnatural ” as there used. The sentence as 

wrote it was, “something supernatural in- 
duced by special endowment.” The last four 
words he omitted. 

In his criticism, he says, “ Yet, God is 
supernatural.” He must here have used a 
term, as it appears to me, of which he could 
not have uuderstood the full meaning. It 
would cut off the hope of eternal life. We 
cannot know what is supernatural—what is 
miraculous—and “ to know God,” the blessed 
Jesus declares to be one element in life eter- 
nal. (John xvii. 3.) No true love can go 
out from the heart or soul to what is deemed 
supernatural or miraculous. It is more an 
object of fear than love, as all experience 
proves. So far as any such thing exists, it is 
@ power above or beyond the laws of nature, 
which are the laws of God. Its action is un- 
certain ; cannot be foretold ; is unknown, and 
therefore an object of terror. 


God is no more supernatural or miraculous 
to one of His rational creatures than a tender, 
loving parent is to his child that has always 
lived with him. To such a child, the father 
is the most natural of beings. So the soul, 
trained to hold sweet communion with God, 
feels and knows that He is a natural, though 
a spiritual Guide, comfort, help, and support, 
nearer, dearer than all other things, and that 
He is truly “ God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in us all.” 
(Ephes. iv. 6.) ‘ 

Below the middle of the first column, page 
37, the “ young Friend” imputes to me, by 
implication, at least, that I thought “the 
principles of Lady Guion and of early Friends 
are to be measured by the number of invef- 
tions produced by them, calculated merely to 
add to the comforts of the flesh ; or hy their 
researches into the laws of mechanics, mathe- 
matics, &c.” 

I have never before had my meaning s0 
perverted as is here done, and I am willing 





es 


to believe it was from not comprehending my 
meaning. 

I entertain a very high respect and regard 
for “ early Friends,” for their faithful labors, 
their patient suffering, their bright example, 
and the great progress they made in holding 
up amidst seeming darkness those illustrious 
principles, and testimonies which are becom- 
ing more and more the admiration of the 
world. They did their work well, nobly and 
faithfully, and so far they are worthy exem- 
plars for us. But they could not do our 
work. That remains for us to do, that we 
may carry forward that which they so suc- 
cessfully began. If each generation is faith- 
ful to the opportunities afforded for acquiring 
inherited knowledge, physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual, there is necessarily a continual 


advancement in the human family—the suc- 
cessos start from a higher plane, raised by 
the labors of those who have gone before, 


and there must be progress. In regard to 


slavery, the use of intoxicating drinks, and 
in many other things, there has been great 
progress since the time of “ early Friends; 

and if we “ mind the light ” faithfully, I feel 


well assured it will be our happy experience 


to carry the good work still further forward. 


A little lower in the same column, the 


“ young Friend” says, “that she [Lady 
Guion] was made unhappy, is directly con- d 
trary to her own declaration.” There are 
degrees of happiness and degrees of experi- 
ence. The austerities formerly practised, of 


bodily suffering, privations, fastings, and 


other acts of penance, with a view to please 
God, give the actors a species of happiness. 
A sincere and humble effort to please Him 
does please Him, and He blesses it with the 


reward of a degree of happiness, that He 
may, by the inshinings of His light, show 


something higher. But the happiness from 


restraints and sufferings self-imposed, or im- 
posed by man, will not be permanent, like 
that which attends the work of righteousness. 
Lady Guion ultimately attained a very ad- 
vanced state of religious experience, and was 
as a light shining in a dark place; but on 
reading the record of her life and character, 
which I very much admire, I find saddening ¢ 
evidences of a want of that cheerfulness and 
hopefulness which an enlightened trust in 
God and a clear sense of His requirements of 
her in relation to others, would, in my view, 
have allowed her to enjoy. As truly declared 
by the prophet in addressing Deity, “ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee,” 
and then exclaims, “Trust ye in the Lord 
forever, for in the Lord Jehovah is everlast- 
——, (Isaiah xxvi. 3, 4.) 

n one of her letters to Fenelon, she says, 
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**T recollect that in former periods of my | ject before the minds of readers as it appears 


experience, I once spent a considerable time 
in a state of depression and deep sorrow, be- 
cause I supposed I had lost God, or at least 
had lost His favor. My grief was great and 
without cessation.”* After attaining a very 
advanced state of experience, she writes to 
the same distinguished individual: “The 
thought arose in my heart, Why is it thus? 
Why does the heavy responsibility of thus 
watching and praying rest upon me, and con- 
sume me?” 

On page 37, second column, below the 
middle, our “ young Friend” remarks, “ I 
have heard it said that one of the most cele- 
brated scientific men of the present day de- 
clares his belief that the day will come when 
it will be shown by science that all the phe- 
nomena of nature can be so demonstrated 
as to render it unnecessary to suppose the ex- 
istence of a God. By this I understand him 
to mean that the laws of the Creator are so 
fixed and immutable that they must go on 
without aid, and after making those laws, 
and starting them in operation, the Creator 
might have passed out of existence; and if 
He does still exist, He must merely stand by 
as a spectator, ‘without power to alter or 
change.” 

From such a statement in a communication 
criticising unfavorably an article I had writ- 
ten, the reader would necessarily infer that I 
was regarded as holding such sentiments, for 
which he can find no warrant in anything I 
ever said or wrote. 

There appears to be evidence in this quota- 
tion of a very erroneous idea in regard to the 
laws of the Creator. Why, a law of itself pos- 
sesses nO power whatever. It implies simply 
a uniform and invariable mode of action, not 
a means of action, or a motive power. Deity 
sends nothing beyond Himself. He goes 
with and enforces every law that He puts 
forth, imparts to it its direction and all its 
power. So that God Himself is the only act- 
ing Power in Nature. 


“ The Lord of all, Himself through all diffused sus- 
tains, 
And is the life of all that lives.’’+ 


I feel it right here to make an explanation 
of my meaning in what I said on the subject 
of prayer in my article of Second mo. 15th, 
which appears to have been misunderstood by 
more than one valued Friend, and I will do 
it in the language I wrot> to a “ brother bet 
loved” yesterday in reference to the same ar- 
ticle. 

“It is a very difficult matter to place a sub- 


* Life of Guion by Thos. C. Upham, pages 110, 
118, vol. ii. 


+Cowper. 


to that of the writer. 
greater when writing for a periodical, as in 
the present instance, to the editors of which 
all my communications are addressed and 
placed at their disposal. I have been writing 
to them for a number of years, and had al- 
ready written (First mo. 30th, 1869, vol. xxv., 
page 756) my views very fully of my high 
appreciation of the beneficial effects of the 
spirit of prayer upon the human soul,” and 
while writing the article to which thou refers, 
I considered them as having the views then 
expressed so before them, that it was not nec- 
essary to repeat them, and therefore I con- 
fined my remarks entirely to the inefficacy of 
prayer to change the purposes of Deity. 






























was right and 
be formally as 
give it tohim? No; thy heart would urge 


And the difficulty is 


“The idea I endeavored to inculcate in what 


is on the first page of No. 51, vol. xxix., was 
the practicability, by watchful and faith- 
ful obedience to have the mind brought into 
such oneness with the Divine Father that 
His will will be our will in all things, so that 
‘God would work in us hoth to will and to 
do of His good pleasure.’ (Phil. ii. 13.) This 
requires that we shall ‘ pray without ceasing.’ 
(1 Thes. v. 17)—shall have a continual yearn- 
ing of the soul for the direction and help of 
the Good Father, although it may not be 
expressed in words. 


“The relation between God and His ra- 


tional creatures has been represented by 
many similitudes, but the one that harmonizes 
most nearly with my feelings is that of a 
parent and his child. Now wouldst thou, a 
tender father as thou art, when knowing that 


thy child really needed something which it 
roper for him to-haye, wait to 
Fed for it before thou wouldst 


thee to give it as soon as thou saw the neces- 


sity; and the child, being sensible of thy 


timely kindness and help, would have its love 
and trustfulness increased. In like manner, 
it is my abiding conviction that our heavenly 
Father, who knows the immediate wants of 
all His children, when their minds are in- 
clined by Him to any duty, will supply all 
they need; the abiding condition of their 
spirits being that of seeking and asking. This 
was the idea [ had in my mind when I[ wrote 
the last paragraph of that communication. 

“T feel that there is much more danger of 
our falling short of our duty from want of 
our own earnest and faithful industry and 
devotedness than of Divine aid, and it was 
to hold up some views to encourage us to ‘ be 
not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord,’ that induced me to write 
that communication.” 

I hope what I now write may do no harm, 
and if it is received and read in the spirit in 
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which it is written, as I believe it will be,| versal, and they feel something of the throbs 
none will be done, and the “occasion” will| of the Infinite in themselves; while they feel 
be blessed. that they are the sons of God ; while God 

What I wrote has the sanction of my best | eeeks them, and everything in them nobly 
judgment and highest convictions, and hence | responds to the call of God, and strives to 
accords with the greatest enlightenment which | find its way up to Him in simplicity, and 
the Good Father has vouchsafed to confer | with fidelity of conviction, you cannot afford 
upon my understanding. It is, therefore,| to smother and confine them. They must 
what I must trust and obey, and as the duty | have liberty, and largeness, and room.— H. 
may seem to rest upon me, invile others to.| W. Beecher. 
Light is progressing; and when my senti- 
ments are examined in a spirit free from ed- 
ucational prejudice, tradition, or superstition, 
and are found to be erroneous, let loftier, 
holier, truer views be held up, and I will 
gladly embrace them. 

Sandy Spring, Md., 3d mo, 21st, 1875. 


WHAT IS TOLERATION. 


It is an equity. It isa respect for other 
men’s rights. It is a looking upon other peo- 
ple's consciences without judging them. It 
is a sympathy with men who are true totheir 
consciences, which leads you to rejoice in 
them even if theif consciences are not just 
what yours is. It is something grander than 
anything which belongs to ordinary experi- 
ences. ore than that, toleration is confi- 
dence in truth as such. It is such a sense of 
the reality of truth, and of its certitude, and 
of its accessibleness, that it believes that, 
though not te-day, nor to-morrow, yet in due 
time the truth will most certainly be brought 
out. And if you believe that you have the 
truth, then you are the one, above every 
other, who can afford to let every other one 
think freely. If you are holding a conven- 
tional truth, of which you are not exactly 
certain, you will not be apt to desire that it 
shall be looked at too closely, or that it shall 
be probed too deeply, lest the foundations on 
which you stand may be taken away; but if 
you believe in the truth, and it makes a part 
of your being, then you will be as certain as 
that God’s throne will not be shaken, that the 
truth will not be damaged by any human 
looking at it. Let men think; and if their 
thinkings do not amount to anything more, 
they will be, like the last year’s leaves, ma- 
nure for this year’s growths. Let men think ; 
and whether their thinkings are skillful or 
not, or wise or not, or strong or not, it is bet- 
ter that they should not be repressed. There 
is nothing that the world needs to guard so 
much as liberty in thinking and freedom in 
expression. For the moment you begin to 
shut the doors and windows, the stoves give 
forth their heat, and fevers spring from the 
unventilated rooms. While men thirst after 
truths; while their souls long to go inte fel- 
lowship with the Divine Soul; while their 
hearts are touched with the spirit of the uni- 




























CHRISTIAN PATIENCE. 

There is no kind of vocation, no degree, 
neither spiritual nor temporal, no estate and 
condition of life, which can lack this excel- 
lent virtue, Christian patience. For as it is 
sometime day, sometime night, otherwhiles 
cold and frosty winter, otherwhiles present and 
lusty summer and otherwhiles springtide; so 
the life of man and woman is mingled of sweet 
and sour things. It hath commodities and pleas- 
ures and it hath griefs and displeasures. There 
be things that delight and refresh us, and 
there be as many things which molest, sting, 
and vex us. For who is there living, either 
temporal or spir tual, which can truly report 
that he hath had continual health and wel- 
fare, continual prosperity without any storm 
of adversity ? Wherefore patience is neces- 
sary unto all sorts of men.— Roger Hutchinson. 








Ir is cause of rejoicing that sentiments such 
as are expressed in the following article, taken 
from the Christian Register, are gradually 
pervading almost all sects. If fully adopted 
and carried out, “ religious teachers” would 
be relieved of the necessity of addressing their 
audiences at stated timee. We believe there 
are few conscientious clergymen but can 
adopt the writers remark that “there are 
hours of inspiration when we can rise to lofty 
heights of thought, and may so speak, if the 
spirit moves us, as to truly uplift others, and 
there are other hours when our wills are diso- 
bedient,* and we had better keep silence.”— 
Eps. 


ABOUT MAKING RELIGION MORE RELIGIOUS. 
; BY G. A THAYER. 

A considerable part of the Sermon on the 
Mount is devoted to the rebuking of ostenta- 
tion in religious acts, Do not pray in public, 
«aid Jesus, but when you are alone with God. 
Do not perform your fasting so that the world 
will know it. Conceal your deeds of charity 
from your most intimate friend. “Take heed 
that ye do not your righteousness before men 
to be seen of them.” As if he would say, Re- 


*Or rather when the inspiration is absent. 
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ligion is not for example’s sake, but a solemn 
duty to your own soul to be kept a privacy 
betwixt you and your Maker; no more to be 
noised abroad than the deep personal affec- 
tions of bosom friends are to be published for 
the world’s inspection and criticism. 

It is to be feared that such doctrines have 
not been fully approved by the major part of 
Christendom. The desire to make » capital 
of their real or supposed religious virtues has 
often been as irresistible in modern times, as 
we are led to infer it was in the days of scribes 
and Pharisees. People who have meant well, 
who doubtless have been tolerably faithful 
Christian believers, have not been able to 
overcome that itching for their neighbors’ ap- 
probation which characterizes all human na- 
ture that thinks it has anything worth ap- 
proving ; and not only in the great ceremo- 
nials of the church, wrought up with dramatic 
skill to strike the thoughtless multitude with 
awe, but through manifold forms of individual 
devotion, there has been in all the centuries 
since the words of Jesus startled his contem- 
poraries, a goodly share of emphasis laid upon 
keeping the world aware that the saints and 
true worshippers were still numerous and 
flourishing. 

To a certain extent this is unavoidable. 
Example has its value. The thoughtful men 
and women of society must be the guides and 
quickeners of the thoughtless. ” ™ 


And then man is such a social being that 
his offerings of thanksgiving and praise lose 
half their warmth and delightfulness if they 
are not conjoined with those of his friends and 
neighbors who have shared with him the di- 
vine blessings. Oae of the most important 
elements of religious meetings consists in their 
being social gatherings, where people go not 
merely to withdraw their thoughts from sor- 
did and fix them upon divine things, but 
where they are to develop cheerful human 
feelings, to have hearts mellowed, and hands 
and souls warmed by interchange of grasp 
and smile, so that they shall have more joy- 
ful impressions of that brotherhood of which 
God is the Father and Source. Religion isa 
failure if it does not draw mankind closer to 
gether in all humane sensibilities. 


But there needs to be a large measure of 


judicious personal reserve, so that while we 
make some open recognition of the fact of de- 
pendence upon God, and are glad to converse 


with others upon the great themes of exist-. 


ence, there should be much more devout con- 
viction within us that is not expressed. The 
best part of pure sympathy, confidence, love 
and reverence in human relations we shrink 
from revealing, even to their immediate ob- 
jects, save by indirect suggestions. We are 
wary of the one whois profuse in expressions 
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of affection. And so in the religious life there 
are some things that are for God only, and 
even these not to be too readily taken on the 
lips, holy mysteries to be concealed within a 
sanctuary, away from all rude inspection or 
familiarity. . * . 


We think to some feeling of this sort the 


fact is due that in modera times that part of 
religion which is manifested in forms and de- 
monstrative expressions is losing its hold upon 
the iateilectual classes of people, insomuch 
that the prominent scholars and thinkers of 
almost every land are under the imputation of 
indifference to all religion, while some organ- 
ized Christian denominations are made the 
subjects of sneers, because they are neglectful 
of many of the old methods of propagating 
their opinions, have less of the ecclesiastical 
machinery of ceremonials, and set days of 
sanctity, than other sects, and are more chary 
of introducing the rites and phraseology of 
religion into everyday matters. 


And it is worthy of note that even some of 
those sects which professedly attach great 


significance to the possession of right opinions 
in theology, and with whom it is of much 
consequence to keep active the emotional fer- 


vor, are preachiog fewer sermons, and intro- 


ducing a variety of ways of holding their ad- 


herents together, in which praying has a less 
coaspicuous part, and aie enjoyment is 
allowed to supply its place. In public rela- 
tions there are fewer religious forms. The 
minister is not so frequently called upon as 
in other days to open political meetings, and 
when he is so employed there are plenty of 
sober-minded critics among all classes who 
question the propriety of such services, while 
mapy ministers decidedly object to all public 
prayers outside of purely religious occasions. 
In all these things it seems to us that the 
age is not becoming less truly earnest and de- 
vout, but is rather getting back to the unper- 
verted views of the founder of Christianity. 
The world needs to feel the sacredness of 
religion,—to understand that thoughts of God 
and of the truths that gather about his name 
should be approached only in a fitting frame 
of mind ; and that as often as they are dragged 
before the attention of people when they are 
inevitably preoccupied by the material inter- 
ests of life, so often will the holy thought be 
degraded, instead of the man being uplifted, 
and genuine reverence be helped fast towards 
conversion inte merely conventional courtesy, 
which is but a short distance from complete 
indiffzrence. What emotions of sanctity are 
ever stirred in a court of justice upon the ad- 
ministration of oaths, when all the hearers 
are eager about the results of pecuniary 
damage or bodily punishment, and do not be- 
stow a momentary thought upon the ideas in- 
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volved in the oath? Or who feels devout at 
public dinner-parties, or volitical gatherings, 
or the innumerable other festive or oratorical 
occasions on which custom has so often called 
for prayers ? 

Similar considerations may be applicable 
to certain of the regular church forms. Too 
frequent devotional meetings are in danger of 
diminishing instead of increasing genuine 
piety. Almost any man, whose profession 
involves his taking the lead in periodical acts 
of worship, will have to confess, if he is 
thoughtful and conscientious, that the most 
eerious danger to which his finer nature is ex- 
posed is that of making the sacred services a 
mere matter of form. 

Habit tends strongly to dull the most deli- 

cate sensibilities, and the minister has often 
to struggle hard against the proneness to re- 
cite the prayers and devout readings as things 
expected of the occasion, and not of intrinsic 
solemnity. We all know many folks who 
pray long and conspicuously several times a 
week, and who are not a whit more trust- 
worthy for it; not because they are conscious 
hypocrites, but because their ostensible devo- 
tions are only conformity to somebody’s ex- 
pectation, to the supposed needs of their par- 
ticular church ; the set phrases of petition 
and the free and somewhat random quotations 
of Scripture are devoid of any suitable motive 
or purpose. The true idea of devotion is the 
outpouring of some inmost earnest feeling that 
will have a voice; but there are few of even 
the most pious people who have that earnest- 
ness every day, at a given hour of the day, 
say on Wednesday or Friday nights. We 
are all more or less creatures of moods; and 
so there are our hours of inspiration when we 
can rise to lofty heights of thought, and may 
so speak, if the spirit moves us, as to truly 
uplift others, and there are other hours when 
our wills are disobedient, and we had better 
keep silence. 


There is no more potent cause of that pre- 
valent theological dishonesty which subscribes 
to creeds that stand for no positive truth in 
the minds of the subscribers, than the habit 
of reiterating formulas on innumerable occa- 
sions till the words cease to convey any par- 
ticular ideas. Many an antiquated and mis- 
chievous dogma clings to professions of Chris- 
tian faith, with as little suggestion of its in- 
trinsic meaning as is created by some of the 
heathen images which are occasionally de- 
picted in the carving of our furniture or house: 
hold ornaments ; and consequently churches 



























often foster the most pernicious habit of 


making bodily postures and lip recitations a 
cheap substitute for sound convictions. The 
first aim of religion should be to promote sin- 
cerity and reflection ; to make every word and 
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act of life the expression of smething that is 
true, and therefore in none 4f its procedures 
ought it to countenance, 
carelessness or flippancy. 


uch less excite, 
+ * 


It is better for the service of God and the 


elevation of man that we should touch some 
sacred topics at very long intervals, if we can 
then come-to them in a right spirit, with a 
clear understanding of what we are doing ; 
better to have our words few and our acts 
quiet if then they are sure to spring from the 
depths of our souls, than to make any part of 
religious exercises a mere confurmity to fash- 
ion, or a perfunctory duty which we are glad 
to have well over. 


It is no great loss for the promotion of 


righteousness in the average man that the 
prayers of our Sunday services are fewer and 
shorter than they used to be. The feeling 
carried away by many from the. services of 
the ancient time, when there was expected to 
be a long prayer and a short prayer, and the 
long one drawn out by the necessity of cus- 
tom rather than by the spiritual absorption 
of the minister to the half hour or more, was 
one of utter weariness, instead of joyous up- 
lifting. There was doubtless a satisfaction 
that all things were done decently and in order, 
that no duty to God was omitted (a feeling 
not quite extinct among modern worshippers ;) 
but who would declare that a moment’s 
hushed silence, prefaced by the suggestion of 
the nearness of the Infinite Spirit to every 
waiting heart, would not be more truly touch- 
ing and helpful than gny such approach to 
patronage of the Most High? 





SUCCESS, 
A true and noble success is within the reach 


of every human being who rightly apprehends 
and will diligently seek it. 


It may very well 
be quite other than the aspirant meditates— 
it may even seem defeat to the superficial ob- 


server—but God still reigns, and no heroic 


and unselfish aim can ever be really defeated. 
If five thousand aspire to fill the presidential 
chair, it is very certain that all cannot have 
precisely that outward and visible stamp of 
success they covet; but were they fifty thou- 
sand, and their aspiration—rather essential 
than circumstantial—to enlighten and bless 
their countrymen rather than rule them, 
there is ample scope and work for them all. 
One may be privileged to teach t',ousands 
to loathe indolence, frivolity, display and vice, 
and love industry, sobriety, modesty and vir- 
tue, while another inculcates the same lessons 
only in a narrow, secluded neighborhood, un- 
praised, unsung, unchronicled, save in the 
books of the recording angel. The scope of 
influence in these two cases is different, but 
the measure of essential stccess is the same. 
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Whoever has learned to find delight in doing 
good, and in nothing inconsistent therewith— 
to do whatever good is within his reach, and 
not repine that his opportunities are such as 
heaven only has been pleased to vouchsafe 

im—can never esteem his life a failure. 
Should sickness or casualty confine him for 
years to a bed of suffering and dependence, 
he will thenceforth radiate a glow of heart- 
felt resignation, of benign humility, of grate- 
ful piety, whereof the influence will be diffused 
more wisely and enduringly than he could 

ave imagined. In the ever-proceding war- 
fare of good against evil, right against wrong, 
truth against error, there can be no real de- 
feat, no absolute discomfiture—only postpone- 
ment, repulse and the ill-success of a misdi- 
= attack—an unwisely planned mancu- 

re. 
In that great contest, whoever plants him- 
self firmly on the side of good is allied with 
all the moral forces of the universe, and is 
certain of ultimate triumph. The evil and 
the base, the selfish and the sycophantic may 
seem to flourish for a season ; but their ver- 
dure soon passes away and is forgotten, leav- 
ing the good to stand forth like the evergreen 
of the forest in winter, when the summer foli- 
age which dwarfed and obscured them lies 
shriveled at their feet. Happy they who 
learn in childhood, and treasure through after 
trials and temptations, the grand lesson of 
the age—the philosophy of living to noble 
ends.—Horace Greeley. 


———_ --—~weoe- 





HAVE COURAGE, 


It conduces much to our content if we pass 
by those things which happen to our trouble, 
and consider what is pleasing and prosperous, 
that by the representation of the better the 
worse may be blotted out. If I be overthfown 
in my suit at law, yet my house is left me 
still, and my land, or I have a virtuous wife, 
or hopeful children, or kind friends, or good 
hopes. IfI have lost one child it may be I 
have two or three still left me. Enjoy the 
present, whatsoever it may be, and be not 
solicitous for the future; for if you take your 
foot from the present standing, and thrust it 
forward towards to-morrow’s event, you are 
in a restless’ condition ; it is like refusing to 
quench your present thirst by fearing you 
shall want drink the next day. If to-morrow 
you should want, your sorrow would come 
time enough, though you do not hasten it; let 
your trouble tarry till its own day comes. 
Enjoy the blessings of this day, if God sends 
them, and the evils of it bear patiently and 
sweetly, for this day only is ours. We are 


dead to yesterday, and not yet born to the 


morrow.—Jeremy Taylor. 










“Tgacn me, Father, to say, with David's 


triumphant faith, ‘The Lord, my God, will 
enlighten my darkness.’ Let me feel that 
there is always some ray of divine sunlight 
near me, if I would but open my eyes to see 
it.” 








Gp Traps 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


“Thy explanation was very clear to me. 


I asked for it, because I found myself ac- 
cepting the words J. had traced (though I did 
not understand their full meaning) with an un- 
usual degree of satisfaction. 
norant as to the different points of doctrine 


I am very ig- 


which are so highly valued in the Christian 
world, and really feel, the more I think of 
the matter, that I care very little to know 
much of them. Occasionally, as in this in- 


stance, something strikes me with especial 


force, and then I desire to know more of it; 
but as a general thing, I take most comfort 
in performing every duty as it arises before 
me; dropping a word of kind encouragement 
where I may see a need, and always standing 
unwaveringly on the side of right, accordin 

to the discernment given me, without muc 

inquiry into church doctrines or differences.” 

The foregoing sentiment, if I may so term 
it, extracted from the letter thou kindly al- 
lowed me the privilege of reading, would, if 
generally adopted and carried out in prac- 
tice, greatly lessen the conflicts now painful- 
ly known in the so-called religious world, and 
greatly increase the sum of human happi- 
ness. Oh, how much vital force is wasted 
in doctrinal discussion. Were the same 
amount of energy or power, either spiritual 
or physical, expended in visiting “the widow 
and the fatherless in their affliction,” and in 
a firm adherence to the right, or in the words 
of the text, in keeping ourselves unspotted 
from the world, how much more abundantly 
would we fill up our measure of duty as 
children of the one universal Parent. 

Let us, my dear friend, be learners in the 
same school with thy correspoudent, who 
practically exemplifies the lesson taught by 
the blessed Jesus when he says, “ Not every 
one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in 
Heaven.” Ah, it is not lip acknowledgment 
but heart service that is called for. 





Our Preparative Meeting is a small one, 
and we have within the last 18 months lost 
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nine of its members, who were regular at- 


tenders. Of those who remain maaoy are 
aged and infirm, ard we can but expect a 
further stripping ; happily there are eviden- 
ces that the Good Spirit is at work in the 
hearts of many among those who are ap- 
proaching the meridian of life and some who 
are younger, and it is on these our hope for 
the future rests. May they be passive under 
the forming band of the great Potter, so that 
they may be fitted for the service in His 
house or church, whereunto they are called. 
There are many turnings and overturnings — 
many proving dispensations to be endured, 
even comparable to passing through furnace 
heat, before the vessel-is ready for use and 
able to bear being handled without injury. 
Sometimes, for want of patience under the 
forming band, the vessel is marred and ren- 
dered unfit for service. 

Thy encouragement to increased dedica- 
tion met with a cordial response in my often 
too cold or lifeless spiritual affections. Dai 
ly dol crave more of an “abiding trust,” 
and of that living, operative faith that “ over- 
comes the world, worldly thoughts and de- 
sires, and removes mountains of difficulties, 
and of that Jove that enables us to “ bear all 
things and endure all things.” 


on _______t 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 5th, 1873. 


“By tTHerR Fruirs YE sHALL Know 
Tuem.”—A valued Friend calls our attention 
to the fact, that earnest efforts are now being 
made by men zealous for Christianity and 
careful of the National honor, to havea clause 
inserted in the Constitution of the United 
States asserting our faith in God as the Crea- 
tor of Heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ 
as the Saviour of man. 

This confession of faith, our friend be- 
lieves, would avail little as an evidence of 
National Christianity, while the course of 
our legislators and rulers proves that as a na- 
tion we are still under the Law that requires 
“ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 

Statistics recently collected and published 
by Elihu Burritt, show that the expenses of 
the United States navy last year amounted to 
over $20,000,000, and that ten new ships of 
war are in process of building, which are to 
cost $1,000,000 each, besides the fitting out 
and other incidental expenses. 

These statistics also show that the expense 
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incurred by our family of States for the main- 
tenance of the army ia greater than for the 
support of Normal Schools. 

“Tt is time,” says Elihu Burrett, “for a 
patriotic and Christian public to give a sec- 
ond sober thought to the tendency of this 
kind of action.” “And it is time,” writes 
our correspondent, “that the vast sums ob- 
tained by taxation, and expended in prepara~ 
tion for destructive warfare, were applied to 
more noble uses: to elevate the lowly, to in- 
struct the ignorant, and to relieve the dis- 
treesed. Then, instead of sighs and heart- 
sickening groans rising up before the Throne 
of the Majesty on High, the sweet incense of 
the loving spirit of Christianity may ascend 
from the Nation as from the heart of one man, 
and draw down Divine blessings on our 
land.” Would not such policy show to man- 
kind our living faith in God the Father, and 
in Jesus Christ whom He has sent to pro- 
claim “peace on earth and good-will. to 
men ?” 

The movement for a theological amend- 
ment to the Constitution meets with much en- 
lightened opposition from many who have | 
entire faith that the cause of pure Truth 
needs no support from human law to give it 
permanence, and who truly believe that 
“ where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liber- 
ty.” 

Says the N. Y. Independent :— 

‘Such an amendment would, of course, result in 
the virtual disenfranchisement of a large number of 
our citizens. Every man who holds any civil or 
military office under the Governmeut is obiiged to 
take an oath to support the Constitution. Not only 
Atheists and Pantheists, but Rationalists and Jews, 
and the multitude who disbelieve in the inspiration 
of the Bible would by this amendment be excluded 
from office. After the passage of such an amend- 
ment, this would no longer be a land of entire re- 
ligious liber‘y. Sach a discrimination in the organ- 
ic law of the land against a large class of men be- 
cause of their religious opinions would, of course, 


be contrary to the fundamental idea of American in- 
stitutions.” 


Says the Christian Union :— , 

“To serve the vestal cause of Christianity, they 
propose to do that which violates and stains the very 
genius of Christianity. To promote the weal of 
America, which they so truly love, they are unwit- 
tingly lending their lips to a doctrine whieb is anti- 
American, and which has power to wound America 
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more than they can do who hate her. They ask 
that Christianity shall lay hold upon the sword of 
the secular law. They ask that the Republic, by in- 
corporating a theological formula into her Constitu- 
tion, shall cease to be the Alma Mater of religious 
toleration for all mankind, and become, instead, the 
monstrous political propagandist of a creed, 

‘“‘ Let uz not do any injustice te theseearnest men 
and women. We are not of those who scoff at them ; 
we would not, even by implication, misrepresent 
them. Let us candidly listen to their own worde of 
self-description. ‘We labor,’ say they, ‘ to secure 
such amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States as will suitably express our national recogni- 
tion of Almighty God as the Autbor of National Ex- 
istence, and the Source of all power and authority 
in civil government; of Jesus Christ as the Ruler of 
Nations; and of the Bible as the fountain of law and 


the supreme rule for the conduct of nations.’ 
* * * * * * * 


Suppose that you have carried your amendment, 
Instantly you have revolutionized the spirit of this Re~ 
public. From the moment of your victory you make 
the holding of certain theological opioions, different 
from your own, an offense indictable in our courts 
and punishable in our prisons. When you bave 
gained so mueh, what have you left of American 
Liberty ? 

* Both as Christians and as patriots, therefore, we 
solemnly protest against the measure now in agita~ 
tion. It is a measure in every way evil. Its success 
would be fatal at once to religion and to freedom in 
America.” 
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More Licut.—The new Republic of Spain 
thus early commends itself to the sympathy 
and approval of mankind by commencing 
the good work of the abolition of slavery in 
her colonies. On Seventh-day the 22¢ inst., 
a bill was passed by the Assembly, abolish~ 
ing slavery in the island of Porto Ricg, and 
providing that abolition shall folloW imme- 
diately upon the promulgation of its passage. 
The emancipated slaves will, however, 
obliged to serve for three years with their 
present masters or other residents on the 
island, and will enjoy the political rights of 
Spanish citizens, only after five years have 
elapsed. 

This national movement in the direction of 
perfect justice is, we trust, only the precursor 
of fuller and nobler legislation which shall 
sweep away every vestige of slavery from 
the domain of Spain. Justice and the pan~ 
oply of love will be to her a more. powerful 
defence than the moated wall and the battle~ 
ship. 


“ With reference to this whole scheme, our com- 
prehensive answer is that it is a bad way of trying 
to-do a good thing. 

“1. The method here proposed is antagonistic to 
the Christian method, which, in its purest forms, and 
pre-eminently in the hands of Christ Himself, has 
ever been to deal first with the inside, and work 
thence outward ; to attach great value to the spirit, 
and very little to mechanical devices; to secure the 
good profession by securing first the good heart. 
But the process advocated by the National Associa- 
tion is exactly the reverse of this. Its plan is to se- 
cure an opeva'ion which is begun on the outside 
and not within; to get the mechanical device of a 
formal acknowledgment, in our natioval charter, 
of God, of Jesus Christ, and of the Bible, without 
any account beiog taken of the attitude of the na- 
tional spirit; to obtain a profession by the lips, 
whatever may be the testimony of the heart and the 
life. Let it not be said that this question of method 
is unimportant. Nay, it goes to the very essence of 
the strife between Christianity and all corruptions of 
it. The first note of a tatal lapse from the spirit of 
Christ is to be discovered in the shifting the field of 
religious operation from the interior to the surface. 
The worst opponents whom Christ encountered on 
earth were those Hebrew religionists whoze external 
service was perfect ; and who continually wore upon 
their forehead slips of parchment oo which was in- 
scribed the devout ‘recognition of Almighty God.’ 
The plan we are discussing is a proposal to wear a 
pbylactery upon the forehead of the Constitution. 

“2. The method of the National Association is 
antagonistic to the spirit of American civil liberty. 
Every argument which has been or can be used in 
favor of the theological amendment to the Constitu 
tion, bas been used a thousand Limes, just as logical- 
ly, for the union of Church and State. Moreover, 
every one of these arguments would justify prosecu- 
tion in the courts of our land for opinion’s sake. 


“And thou O Earth, with smiles thy face make 
sweet, 

And let thy wail be stilled, 

To hear the muse of prophecy repeat 
Her promise half fulfilled. 

The voice that spake at Nazareth speaks still, 
No sound thereof hath died ; 

Alike thy hope and Heaven’s eternal will 
Sball yet be satisfied. 

The years are slow, the vision tarrieth long, 
And far the end may be; 

But, one by one the friends of ancient wrong 
Go out and leave thee free.” 


| 


THE conclusiun of “ Points of belief con~ 
nected with advancement in the higher life,” 
is deferred to our next number. 





MARRIED, 


MILTON—MILLER.—On the 22d of Third month, 
1873, at the residence of the bride’s mother, (bp 
Friends’ ceremony,) Wm. F. Milton, of New York 
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to Anna R., daughter of Anna R. and the late D.L. 
Miller, of Philadelphia. 


ow 


DIED. 


LUKENS.—In Philadelphia, on Second month 
llth, 1873, at the residence of her son-in-law, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Jonathan Lukens, in the 77th year of 
her age; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 
She was long an Elder and active worker in the So- 
ciety, the principles of which she loved and prac- 
tised. Ever ready to assist the needy and comfort 
the afflicted, her influence will long live a cherished 
memory in the hearts of those who knew her. 


MYERS.—At her residence, near East Jordan, 
Whiteside County, Illinois, on the 16th of Sec- 
ond month, 1873, Ruthanna John Myers, daughter 
of Elida and Sarah H. John, in the 38th year of her 
age; a member of East Jordan Monthly Meeting. 
She bore her severe suffering with patience and 
Christian resignation, and frequently expressed that 
she felt the full assurance of soon entering into her 
Master’s rest. She desired that everything con- 
nected with her funeral should be plain and simple 
according to Friends’ testimonies. 


ALDRICH.—At the residence of her daughter, 
Rebecca P. Thorn, in Galen, Wayne County, N. Y., 
on the 4th of Third month, 1873, of typhoid pneu- 
monia, Elizabeth P. Aldrich, in the 78th year of 
her age; a member of Farmington Monthly Meeting, 
and Galen Preparative Meeting, of which she was a 
steady attender when situated so that she was able 
to go. This dear Friend lived an active, useful life, 
and was remarkable for cheerfulness at all times. 
Although having her full share of the trials inci- 
dent to this life, yet she was ever ready to give a 
helping hand to others, and encourage them to 
pursue the paths of vir‘ueand peace. She likewise 


labored for the advancement of her sex, that they 


might rise toa higher elevation. When near the 
close of life she manifested more than a will- 
ingness to depart, and passed quietly away. 

WILLETTS.—In the city of New York, on the 
10th inst., Margaret Ann, wife of Robert Willetts, 
of Bayside, L. I., in the 46th year of her age; a 
member of Flushing Monthly Meeting. A few weeks 
previous’ she was removed to the city, in the hope 
of being partially restored to bealth, but her dis- 
ease progressed rapidly, causiog intense physical 
suffering until her pnre spirit was released. Her 
illness was too severe to sfford an opportunity for 
much expression; yet she remarked tu the loved 
ones around her she was entirely willing to die that 
she had looked carefully over her past life through 
many wearisome nights, and trusted there was noth- 
ing in her way ; but the purity of her life required 
no seal to impress upon their minds the firm con- 
Viction that she has been received with the blessed 
language “ Well done good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


“‘ FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATURAL 
HISTORY CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA.—DE- 
CEMBER 13, 1872.” 


The members of the Natural History Club 
of Philadelphia, on occasion of their annual 
meeting, again pause to consider what they 
have been able to accomplish during the 
year, and what progress they have really 
made in the pathway of truth. Such pauses 
are useful ; for oppressive indeed is the keen 
sense of ignorance that sometimes overwhelms 
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and threatens to crush the searcher after 
trnth, whose aspirations, alas! so far trans- 
cend his capabilities. Atsuch times the mind 
fails to recognize the reality of its gradual 
onward movement, and needs to gather fresh 
courage by laying aside all present reference 
to the unattained and the unattainable, and 
by dwelling with grateful recollections on the 
pleasures and treasures that have abounded 
in the past, 

“Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 

High overarch’d imbower ; or scatter’d sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm’d 

Hath vex’d the Red Sea Coast.”’ 

Man knows but little, and in this short 
earthly life may know but little more; nor 
shall he learn that little in the natural as in 
the spiritual world until he becomes like an 
earnest child inquiring for truth, with recep- 
tiveness, with humility, with faith. In such 
the study of nature tends to produce serenity 
of mind and harmony of feeling. Nor is this 
strange; for the objects studied are not the 
awkward products of human skill “ graven 
by art and man’s device;” they bear the ex- 
quisite touches of the Divine hand, and can- 
not be observed without exciting wonder and 
admiration. 

“« Yet nature’s care, to all her children just, 
Endows, at large, whatever happy man 

Will deign to use them.” ‘‘ Not a breeze 

Flies o’er the meadow, uot a cloud imbibes 

The setting sun’s effulgence, not a strain 

From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure unreproved. Nor thence partakes 
Fresh pleasure only; for th’ attentive mind, 


By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious.” 


‘‘ The sun’s unwearied course, 
The elements and seasons, all declare 
For what th’ eternal Maker has erdain’d 
The powers of man. He tells the heart 
He meant, He made us to bebold and love 
What He beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of life and being: to be great like Him, 
Beneficent and active. Thus the men 
Whom nature’s works can charm, with God himself 
Hold converse; grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions, act upon his plan ; 
And form to bis the relish of their souls.” 

But, alas! that we find so many who rebel 
against the order and the harmony of the 
Cosmos. 

A few days ago my attention was directed 
to the title pages and contents of some quaint 
volumes of the fifteenth century, setting forth 
the superstitions of the middle ages, relative 
to both spiritual and natural phenomena. 
Are such superstitions confined to the dark 
ages? Methinks there are still some who 
practically believe that the whole animated 
world (except themselves) has been created, 
and is now governed by a malevolent being; 
and that the chief end of man is to contend 
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with this creation. Alike ignorant of God, 
who is the essence ot Good, and of His 
works which He pronounced “good,” they 
conceive that every object to them new or 
unfamiliar is injurious in its character or 
qualities. To them every vine is a Rhus 
toxicodendron ; every exotic tree, an upas ; 
every glossy berry, a deadly nightshade ; 
every spider, a tarantula; every insect, a 
Scorpion; every serpent, a copperhead: in 
short, to sting, to bite, to poison, to destroy, is 
the special mission of herb, root, tree, insect, 
and animal. 

The beautiful striped or speckled snake, 
whose graceful curves no imitation of art may 
approximate, is ruthlessly slain. The Dragon- 
fly, fit emblem of untiring activity in his life 
work, is slanderously called the devil’s needle; 
and, if the velvet-covered bat arouses from 
his all day sleep and inadvertently enters a 
house where he would gladly feast on the 
annoying fly, or roach, or mosquito, he is 
received with savage yells of women and 
more savage array of hostile weapons by the 
men; all justifying such conduct because, 
forsooth, the bat might be entangled in their 
hair. Fungi generally are considered very 
dangerous, and the only known purport of 
the puff-ball curiously crowded with untold 
myriads of purple spores is to produce blind- 
ness. 

Having looked upon that illustration of 
Dante’s Inferno which represents the dismal 
procession of false prophets, whose punish- 
ment for deluding the denizens of earth con- 
sists in ever walking forward, whilst their 
heads are so reversed upon their shoulders 
that they must ever look backward and never 
more see whither their footsteps tend, I take 
warning and dare not prophesy the judgment 
of future times concerning the current super- 
stitions of our dimly-lighted age. 


In such an age, no man has a right to live 
unto himself; he should labor to search after 
the undiscovered truth, or at least to be the 
appreciative recipient and the conscientious 
preserver and communicator of already dis- 
covered truth. Let us, then, as lovers of 
nature, examine what treasures we have gar- 
nered during the year. A child’s playhouse 
presents not a more curious medley than the 
objects which we have more or less super- 
ficially observed. Here are animalculz and 
infusoria ; cells and tissues; ova and spores ; 
fibres and muscles ; fungi and mosses; polyps 
and corals ; sea-cucumbers and jelly fishes ; 
sea-weeds and land-weeds; chrysalids and 
caterpillars; lobsters and fiddler crabs; 
flowers and fruits; birds and butterflies ; 
auroras and isotherms; material enough to 
last for a lifetime even though that life should 
attain to the age of Methuselah, for 
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‘The wish to know—that endless Thirst ia 
_ Which e’en by quenching is awaked, | a 

And which becomes or blest or curst, 

As is the Fount whereat ’tis slaked— 

Still urged us onward, with Desire | 

Insatiate, to explore, inquire.” 


But 


“Knowledge is as food, and needs no less 
Her temp’rance over appetite, to know 

In measure what the mind may well contain ; \ 
Oppresses else with surfeit.” 


This abundant variety has resulted mainly 
from the arrangement whereby each member 
of the Club in turn presented the theme for 
general consideration and conversation at the 
stated meetings. Hence originated a series 
of essays accompanied with ample illustra- 
tions, each essay complete in itself, but all 
linked together by a bond of relationship to 
Natural History. 

The recalling of their subjects brings back 

the memories of happy and profitable re- 
unions when freely and frankly thought was 
interchanged, where the cares of the world 
were forgotten, and when, above all, a thrill 
of pleasure lighted up the eye as it 
down that optic tube, that master-piece of 
human skill, and explore the mysteries of 
life and death. One after another came: 
The Physical Basis of Life; The Sleep of 
Plants; The Alge; Lichens and Mosses ; 
Monographs on the Graphide and the Hyp- 
new; on some plants useful to man in prac- 
tical life, the Cotton Plant, the Cocoanut 
Tree, the Indian Corn; Thoughts on Marine 
Life ; on Polyps and Corals; on the Sea 
Hedgehog (Echinus); on the Jelly Fish, 
Thoughts on the insect World ; on Chrysa- 
lids and Cocoons ; a Monograph on the Drop 
Worm of Philadelphia ; another on the Man- 
tis of Baltimore; and still another on the 
Woodpeckers. 

Besides these, the reports of individual ob- 
servations made during the summer vacation, 
cover a wide geographical and phenomenal 
field ; for, notwithstanding the intense heat, ha 
most of the members of the Club obeyed : 
their instincts as genuine Americans, and 
made themselves practically familiar with the 
geography of the country by running to and 
fro through the earth; and marking from ; 
car, or boat, or stage-coach, the trend of ; 
the mountains, the slopes of the hills, the ; 
curves of the water-courses, and the bounti- 
ful products of plains and valleys. The range : 
has extended from Ottawa, the charmingly 
located capital of the dominion on the north, 
to the almoet tropical climes of South Caro- 
lina; from Mt. Desert, 

“ An island, full of hills and dellg, 
All rumpled and uneven 

With green recesses, sudden swells, 
And odorous valleys driven 
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So deep and straight, that always there 

The wind is cradled to soft air,” 
on the east, to the flower-bespangled prairies 
of Nebraska, to the wide shallow affluent of 
the Missouri, well-named the Platte, that 
moves lazily along, where the startled Indian 
stands motionless like some bronze statue 
outlined against the clear sky as he gazes at 
the passers-by. Some found the inclement 
weather pursuing them even in the mountains 
and the lakes ; others more fortunate found 
localities where the intense heat did not pene- 
trate. There they revelled in the glories of 
the sea, laved their hands in its cool waters 
by day, and enjoyed with enthusiasm the 
phosphorescence of the night. 
‘** How happy they, 
Who, from the toil and tumult of their lives, 
Steal to lLok down where naught but Ocean strives!” 

Who 
‘“ Love to stand on some high beetling rock, 

Or dusky brow of savage promontory, 

Watching the waves with all their white crests 
dancing 

Come, like thick-plumed squadrons, to the shore 

Gallantly bounding.” 

Even on the low beach at Cape May, one 
finds how grandly the tumbling waves come 
thundering in all along the beach. Starting 
away out in the deep blue water, they rolled, | 


weary of kissing the clean eand with their 

foam-moistened lips. 

“Comes the everlasting ocean roaring to the land, 

Waves in wild commotior, bearing down upon the 
strand ; 

Sweeping off forever all our traces on the sand.” 


How refreshing and agreeable is the wet 
sand to the bare-footed vagabend at the shore. 
You can turn and look at the record you 
leave behind, whether it be satisfactory or 
otherwise. You can run down after the re 
treating wave to snatch some marine plant 
that lovks like a beautiful bat vanishing pic- 
ture before it escapes into the deep again ; 
you can catch a shell or curious animal, even 
though the brine boils knee-deep around you; 
yes, and you may, with bare feet, stand al- 
most under the cresting breaker, and see and 
feel it curl and dash and finally break into a 
million watery atoms ac your feet. We ob- 
served curious tracks on the fresh wet sand. 
Tracing one of these to its termination, we 
found a beetle laboring along with failing 
strength, but the yielding sand preserved the 
mark every time its legs touched its surface. 
A land breeze the day before had carried 
many insects out to sea, and becoming ex- 
exhausted, they were cast back again upon 
the sand. And these strange marks were 
the tracks they had left in crawling towards 
dry land. They were quite different in char- 
acter, as different insects had made them. 
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resistless as fate, onward and inward, never) put on its wonderful dress, for the time has 





This is a new standpoint from which the 
entomologists of the Club might view the bug 
subject ; and to get most out of it, different 
species might be captured, and after depriv- 
ing them of power of flight by chloroform 
or otherwise, tura them loose on the sand and 
note their tracks. 
The most striking object in the animal 
kingdom one meets with in strolling along 
the sandy beach, is the jelly-fish, or Medusa. 
These jelly-fish, with little more trace of or- 
ganization in asteak cut from their side than 
can be found in an equal mass of sea water, 
do not live always in their Medusoid form. 
In the latter days of summer and early au- 
tumn they deposit in the restless sea vast mal- 
titudes of ova, which are minute ciliated 
bodies resembling iofusoria ; and after this 
event the parent jelly-fish dies and is thrown 
on the eand to decay. Let us follow now the 
perilous voyage of one of these infant, ciliat- 
ed, ovarian jelly-fish. ‘t rolls along in the 
boundless sea, if not devoured by whale or 
other creature, until the time comes for it to 
seek that rest which seems necessary for all 
creatures during certain periods of their de- 
velopment. Now it sinks in the water and 
becomes attached to rock or marine plant 
until the next year’s sun tells it to arouse and 


come to advance into that higher state pre- 
rared for whatever has lived or is living. 
The little ciliated egg begins to grow and as- 
sumes the form of an ordinary polyp, at- 
tracting food by means of its ever active 
cilia; for now it ia stationary and cannot 
roam the aea for its dinner. In time, trans- 
verse or circular furrows make their appear- 
ance at regular but close intervals, all round 
the cylindrical polyp; these polyps bear on 
their free external margins radiations of sin- 
gular beauty. Meanwhile they deepen until 
all resemble a nest of animated, translucent 
saucers, one fitting carefully into the other. 
Finally, the upper saucer detaches itself from 
the parent polyp and floats away upon the 
tides of the sea, growing and sporting in all 
the exquisite beauty of its new-found life 
until its development terminates in the ma- 
ture jelly-fish. Each segment of the polyp 
form is cast off in a similar manner, and un- 
dergoes similar transformations, so that each 
polyp may give origin to fifteen or twenty 
Meduse by this very curious process of seg- 
mentation. Often have we seen in our plant 
studies that cells are multiplied by internal 
division, and that the ova of not a few ani- 
mals increase according toa similarlaw; but 
here is an instance of an entire animal (po- 
lyp) which has lived an independent life as 
such, has eaten, digested, and has grown by 
other processes than segmentation, obeying a 
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similar law to the vegetable cell and ovum, 
though far higher in the scale. 

Nor is it necessary to wander far from 
home to find the material for interesting 
- study. 


‘‘ On Life’s current he who drifts 

I3 one with him who rows or sails, 
And he who wanders widest lifts 
No more of beauty’s joyous veils 
Than he who from bis doorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees.” 

Even the limits of a city garden furnished 
room enough to watch the behavior of that 
curiously formed and far famed insect, the 
Mantis, the soothsayer of the ancient Greeks. 
Imported from Maryland, probably their 
northern limit in the Uniteu States, they lived 
long enough to deposit a mass of eggs look- 
ing like some great seed-pod; and to verify 
for once that the female at a certain stage of 
existence decapitates the male, and begin- 
ning at the head, gradually feasts upon the 
whole body. This insect, indeed, has a repu- 
tation alike for voracity and for sanctity. St. 
Francis Xavier, seeing a mantis hold up its 
arms in deep devotion, asked the insect to 
sing the praises of God, whereupon it chant- 
ed a very fine canticle, Our essayist neg- 
lected to report any attempt at verification of 
this habit of devotional song; therefore we 
think it needs confirmation. We can scarce 


forbear to speculate as to the meaning of that 


instinct which causes the female to destro 
the male. Does the maternal instinct teac 
that a jealous husband or a hungry father 
will certainly devour the luscious eggs or the 
sprightly progeny, leaving the mother child- 
lese, and so reduce her to the horrible di- 
lemma of slaying one for the preservation of 
the race? 
(To be concluded.) 


aap 
Selected. 
DISCONTENT. 
There is no day so dark 
But through the murk some ray of hope may steal, 
Some blessed touch from Heaven that we might 
feel, 
If we but choose to mark. 


We shut the portals fast, 

And turn the key and let no suasbine in, 

Yet to the worst despair that comes through sin, 
God’s light shall reach at last. 


We slight our daily joy, 
Make much of our vexations, thickly set 
Our path with thorns of discontent, and fret 
At our fine gold’s alloy. 


Till bounteous Heaven might frown 
At such ingratitude, and, turning, lay 
On our impatience burdens that would weigh 
Oar aching shoulders down. 


We shed too many tears, 
And sigh too sore, and yield us up to woe, 
As if God had not planned the way we go 
And counted out our years. 
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Can we not be content, 
And lift our foreheads from the ignoble dust 
Uf these complaining lives, and wait with trust 
Fulfilling Heaven’s intent ? 


Must we have wealth and power, 
Fame, beauty, all things ordered to our mind ? 
Nay! all these things leave happiness behind. 
Accept the sun and shower ; 


The humble joys that bless, 

Appealing to indifferent hearts and cold 

With delicate touch, striving to reach and hold 
Our hidden consciousness ; ‘ 


And see how everywhere 
Love comforts, strengthens, helps and saves us all ; 
What opportunities of good befall 

To make life sweet and fair ! 


———_ + er - 


A SPRING IDYL. 


BY MARY B. DODGE, 


The dusky shadows of the night are flying, 
(The weary Winter dies,) 

And in the Kast, the ashen void supplying, 
Dawn’s tinted clouds arise. 


From dreams of Summer, on these fleecy pillows, 
In rosy raiment dight, 

Fair spirits float upon the misty billows, 
And bring a new delight. 


This new delight is Spring’s delicious presence ! 
She charms the enamored air 

With kisses warm, and breath of savory essence, 
And amber-Hoating hair. 


She bears to earth a benison from heaven, 
As though, through slumber deep, 
Her soul had strayed there, while the snows have 
striven 
To hold her in her sleep. 


She greets the wood, and ’neath her soft alighting 
The cradled violet grows; 

Nor yet, her lovers in the city slighting, 
O’er them her spell she throws 


To hyaciathine showers of honied sweetness, 
And tender primrose bloom, 

That bring fair Nature, in her bright completeness, 
To many a shaded room. 


Before gay palaces she tripping passes, 
Yet lingers there, to bless 

And gem wi.h emeralds the petted grasses 
That wake to her caress. 


She scatters blessing, and the while she blesses, 
Outpouring all her store, 

Her open wealth by miracle increases, 
Expanding more and more, 


Till town and meadow, forest, hill and river, 
Enriched by her largesse, 

Give back, in grateful tribute to the giver, 
A world of lovelingss ! 


No more we sigh that Winter’s pallid finger 
Se long earth’s garden sealed ; 

Nor, on past care, methinks, do angels linger, 
With Paradise revealed ! 


Except to note that the divinest pleasure 
Within its central beight, 

Bears sure and clear proportion to the measure 
Of life’s once weary night. 

—Christian Union. 
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WILLIAM PENN, 


Allusion was made in a former number to 
the excellent address of Craig Biddle, deliv- 
ered before the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the presentation of the Penn papers. 

From the printed report we extract the 
following, which, with the whole address, is 
worthy of being perused and pondered.— 
Eps. ' 


William Penn recognized in his laws also 
not only no sect of Christians, but no race of 
men, and this was the secret of his success 
in his treatment of the Indians. His claim 
to distinction among the founders of States 
was not that he made treaties, but that he 
kept them. An infant colony Janding in an 
inhabited country would naturally conciliate 
the natives by the purchase of their lands, 
if that course was open to them. No one 
would be so blind as to use gunpowder, lead 


and flints for hostile purposes, when they |° 


could be made legal tenders tor the purchase 
of lands. The Swedes and the Dutch and 
the English, who had governed the country 
for eighteen years under the Duke of York, 
had obtained their lands by fair purchase, 
and the actual site of Philadelphia itself had 
been acquired from the Indians by three 
Swedes, the Swensons, who sold it to Penn. 
The merit of Penn stands upon much higher 
— and is well put by Mr. Fisher and 

r. Duponceau. In their discussion of the 

reat treaty, they say: “The true merit of 
William Penn, that in which he surpasses all 
the founders of empires, whose names are 
recorded in ancient or modern history, is not 
in having made treaties with or purchased 
lands of the Indians, but in the honesty, in- 
tegrity, the strict justice with which he con- 
stantly treated the aborigines of the land, in 
the fairness of all his dealings with them; 
in the faithful performance of his promises ; 
in the ascendency which he acquired over 
their untutored mind; in the feelings of 
gratitude with which his conduct and char- 
acter inspired them, and which they, through 
successive generations, until their final dis- 
appearance from our soil, never could or did 
forget, and to their last moment kept alive 
in their memories.” That this principle was 
the true one, we have the evidence of Old- 
mixon, who, writing in I¥08, says: “ The In- 
dians have been very civil to the Pennsyl- 
vanians, who never lost man, woman or child 
by them, which neither the Colony of Mary- 
land nor that of Virginia can say no more 
than the great Colony of New England.” 
And now in 1872, after over two hundred 
years intercourse with these people in all 
parts of our vast country, one chief magis- 


trate, whose training would naturally incline 
him to sterner modes of treatment, falls back 
upon the principles of our founder, and has 
called upon his descendants to carry them 
out. After a year’s trial, in his annual mes* 
sage to Congress, he thus states the result : 
“The policy which was adopted at the be- 
ginning of this administration, with regard 
to the management of the Indians has been 
as successful as its most ardent friends an- 
ticipated in so short a time. It has reduced 
the expense of their management, decreased 
their forays upon the white settlements, tend- 
ed to give the largest opportunity for the ex- 
tension of the great railways through” the 
public domain, and the pushing of settle- 
ments into more remote districts of the coun- 
try, and at the same time improving the con- 
dition of the Indians. The policy will be 
maintained without any change, excepting 
such as further experience may show to be 
necessary to render it more effective.” 


These things which I have said of Penn 
are not new, and are especially familiar to 
the members of our Society, but I have felt 
it of no disadvantage to recall them. The 
venerable Heckwelder tella us that for a hun- 
dred years after Penn’s arrival in this coun- 
ty, the Indians frequently assembled together 
in the woods, in some shady spot as near as 
possible similar to those where they used to 
meet their brother Miquon (Penn,) and there 
lay all his words or speeches on a blanket 
or clean piece of bark, and with great satis- 
faction go successively over the whole.” It 
is well for us to follow this example occa- 
sionally and to try to re-invigorate the lax 
principles of modern society by a contem- 
plation of the purity, toleration and great 
manliness of Penn’s character. For the lat- 
ter quality he was a fine example. In all his 
trials he defended himself not only with great 
ability, but great boldness, and while the 
friend of successive sovereigns of England, 
he never truckled to them or bartered his 
principles for their favor. He was the warm- 
est friend of that stern republican, Algernon 
Sydney, and both by his pen and voice urged 
his election to Parliament against the chosen 
candidate of the very Court in whose graces 
it was his highest personal interest to stand 
well. And when William III. came to the 
throne, and he was arraigned for his friend- 
ship to the fallen James, he asserted what 
his conduct in regard to Sydney had proved, 
that although King James was his friend and 
his father’s friend, it had never influenced 
him in his conduct to his country and his re- 
ligion. And it was a noble boast of his So- 
ciety and himself that “‘ in the hottest times 
of persecution and the most violent prosecu- 
tions of those laws made against meetings, 
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they have boldly stood to their testimony tor 
God without creeping into holes or corners, or 
once hiding themselves as other dissenters 
have done.” 

Can we say at the present day that we have 
maintained the toleration of the opinions of 
others and the manly expression of our own, 
for which Penn was so pre-eminent? In re- 
ligious matters perhaps we have, for no sect 
is sufficiently predominant to oppress others, 
even if they had the disposition to do so, but 
in secular matters we fall far short of him; 
we have neither his toleration nor his man- 
hood 

The cry of “ principles, not men,” has in- 
duced us to believe that the assumption of 
our principles entitles a man to our support, 
no matter how unfit he may be to carry them 
out. The sincerity of what he calls his con- 
victions is never considered. The tendency 
of modern reform is to suppose that good 
laws make good governments, and that it is 
only necessary to patch up the supposed de- 
fects in a statute or a Constitution to make 
it work to our entire satisfaction. The age 
is so material that every function of govern- 
ment is assimilated toa machine, which must 
work well if properly constructed. But in 
the machine of government man is the mo- 
tive power, and if the deficiency be there the 
most perfect machine in the world is of no 

ure. Penn saw this, and said two hundred 
years ago: “ Wherefore governments rather 
depend upon men than men upon govern- 
ments. Let the men be good and the gov- 
ernments cannot be bad. If it be ill, they 
will cure it; but if the men be bad, let the 
— be never so good, they will en- 
eavor to warp.and spoil it to their use. 

“T know some say, ‘Let us have good 
laws, and no matter for the men that execute 
them; but let them consider that though 
good laws do well, good men do better; for 
good laws may want good men, and be abol- 
ished or evaded by ill men; but good men 
will never want good laws or suffer ill ones. 
It is true good laws have some awe upon ill 
ministers, but that is where they have not 
power to escape or abolish them, and the 
people are generally wise and good; but a 
loose and depraved people (which is to the 
question) love laws and an administra- 
tion like themselves. That, therefore, which 
makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz: 
men of wisdom and virtue, qualities that be- 
cause they descend not with worldly inheri- 
tances must be carefully propagated by a vir- 
tuous education of youth.” 

What we really now want is not new laws 
or Constitutions, but men to execute those we 
already have. 
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The shrewdest of all foreign observers of 
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American institutions, De Touqueville, says: 
“ T know no country in which there is so little 
independence of mind and freedom of discus- 
sion as in America. The majority raises very 
formidable barriers to the liberty of opinion ; 
within these barriers an author may write 
whatever he pleases, but he will repent it if 
he ever steps beyond them. Not that he is 
exposed to the terrors of an auto da fe, but 
he is tormented by the slights and persecu- 
tions of daily obloquy. His sulishial talebe 
is closed forever, since he has offended the 
only authority which is able to promote his 
success. Every sort of compensation, even 
that of celebrity, is denied him. Before he } 
published his cpinions he imagined he had 
them in common with many others; but no 
sooner has he declared them openly, than he 
is loudly condemned by his overbearing op- 
ponents, while those who think, without hav- 
ing the courage to speak, like him, abandon 
him in silence. 
He yields at length, oppressed by the daily 
effort he has been making, and he subsides 
into silence as if he was tormented by re- 
morse from having spoken the truth. In 
that immense crowd which throngs the ave- 
nues to favor in the United States, I found 
very few who displayed any of that manly 
candor and that masculine independence of 
opinion which frequently distinguished the 
Americans, in former times, and which con- 
stitute the leading features in distinguished 
characters wherever they may be found.” 
This was written in 1838, and his transla- 
tor and anotator endeavored in the publica- 
tion of the work here to attribute the remark 
to the then condition of parties; but time 
has but vindicated the general truth of the 
observation. 
As Pennsylvanians with such a rich her- 
itage as we have received from our great 
founder, cannot we do something to remove 
this reproach from our country? Is not this 
a fit moment, when we are recalling the vir- 
tues of Penn, to resolve to be more worthy 
of bim, and of that great principle of his 
Society which recognizes the “inner light” 
as the beacon to guide our lives, and not the 
ignes fatui of popular applause and tempo- 
rary prosperity. 
Gop set the sign of his covenant with Noah 
and those who should come after Noah “ for 
perpetual generations ”—not in the clear sky, 
but in the cloud. “I do set my bow in the 
cloud, and it shall be for a token of a cove- 
nant between me and the earth. And it shall 
come to pass when I bring a cloud over the 
earth that the bow shall be in the cloud.” 
From that day to this the brightest reminders 
of the mercy of God have appeared ever in 
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the clouds which seemed to come between him 
and his children. 





Wuar are thy crosses to thy comforts, thy 
miseries to thy mercies, thy days of sickness 
to thy days of health, thy days of weakness 
to thy days of strength, thy days of scarcity 
to thy days of plenty ?— Thomas Brooks. 





JEFFERSON says that “ War is an instru- 
ment entirely inefficient toward redressing 
wrong, and multiplies instead of indemnifying 
losses. 





PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


This organization will meet in Girard Avenue 
Meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening next, the 11th 
inst., at 8 o’clock. The seveal schools, &c., will 
forward full reports, statistical and otherwise, for 
the past year, so that a complete report can be sent 
to the Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Suitable eesays always acceptable, and with re- 
ports should be sent to the Clerk, 205 North Fourth 
Street, Philada. All Friends are cordially invited 
to attend this meeting. 

Bens. Hattowst1, Je. 


Anne Ca.ey, \ Clerks. 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 


Stated Meeting on Sixth-day evening next, 11th 
inst., at 8 o’clock, at Race Street Monthly Meeting 
toom. Open for the attendance of any who so in- 
cline. ALFRep Moors, Secretary. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Committee of Management meet on Fourth-day 
evening, Fourth month 9th, at 8 o’clock, in the 
Library room. Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, having for the 
present discontinued its Circular Meetings, the one 
last week advertised at Camden, N. J., will not be 
held. 





A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 5th 
inst., at 8 o’clock, in the Montbly Meeting room of 
Friends’ meeting-house at Fifteenth and Race S's. 

Ww. Heacock, Clerk. 





The Yearly Meeting Committee on the Subject of 
Education, propose holding a meetiug on Sixth-day, 
the 18th inst., to meet at 3 o’clock P. M., in the 
Montbly Meeting room in Race Street Meeting-bouse. 

No reports have been received from any of the 
meetings belonging to Concord Quarterly Meeting 
nor from Buckingham, Solesbury, Wrightstown, 
Makefield, Falls, Quakertown, Uwcblan, Bradford, 
Fallowfield, and Penn’s Grove Monthly Meetings. 
The Committees of the above named meetings will 
please forward replies without delay. 

W. M. Levics, Clerk of Committee. 
No. 331 North Sixth Street. 





ITEMS. 
-Tue custom of pupils making presents to their 
teachers has been discouraged by the Boston 
School Committee. Such presents are mostly of 


an expensive character and composed as Public 
Schools are, of children from all ranks in society, a 
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subscription that would be no tax upon the son of a 


rich man might greatly inconvenience the child of 
a poor widow. The custom, it was though’, “leads 
to favoritism and educates the mind in favor of 
bribery and corruption.” If some “ non-political re- 


former” will begin a crusade against the trade in 


wedding gifts, making it an offence against et quette 
to give presents, uvless the straightened circum- 
stances of the parties absolutely require such help, 
our social atmosphere will be clearer and our social 
burdens will be lightened.— The Press. 


Tue use of the microscope is rapidly becoming 
recognized as a valuable aid to the grologist in de- 
ciphering the minute structure of rocks. 


Ireication BY Brown’s System.—This system 
consists of leaden pipes laid a few inches underneath 
the grass, with surface openings at intervals, so per- 
forated that at a given pressure the water let in will 
be thrown by pressure to a height which gives a 
beautiful rainfall, and may be regulated by the hand 
to any extent of saturation. Valuable as this pro- 
cess is, considered simply as an irrigant, it becomes 
yet more useful as a means of utilizing manures, 
and it is the opinion of the Duke of Sutherland’s 
manager of his home farm that native as well as 
applied manure may thus be turned to profitable 
account. Mr. Brown, in his reports for 1872, on the 
working of the system at Stoke Park, near Wiodsor, 
and at Bishop Stortford, in Herts, says: “It has 
just been introduced on the permanent pasture lands 
of his Grace the Duke of Sutherland at Dunrobin 
Castle, and the results there obtained by manure 
applied to the surface so late in the season as the 
third week in August, and so far north as Suther- 
landshire, have been as striking as those in the 
south of England. In the course of a few days the 
grass was changed from what may be considered 
poor permanent pasture grasses to the richest des- 
eription of herbage, which warrants the conclusion 
that the strath lands of the highlands of Scotland 
may be reclaimed by: this system, and brought from 
their present unproductive condition to that of lux- 
uriant fattening pastures, or where hay might be 
produced in abundance to provide food for sheep 
and cattle during the winter.—Leisure ours. 


Tus Vienna Exposition Burtpixe.—Untiring ef- 
forts are being made at Vienna to have the exhibi- 
tion building ready by the opening dy, the lst of 
Fifth month. Some of the galleries are quite fin- 
ished, and only need to be fitted up by the exbibit- 
ors. The dome, the largest ever attempted, i: de- 
scribed as being to other domes what the Great 
Eastern was to other ocean steamers. In addition 
to the main bnilding there is a great detached gal- 
lery for machinery, and a separate department of 
considerable size for works of art; while many 
structures are scattered through the grounds. Al- 
ready, in anticipation of the influx of visitors this 
summer, rents have risen considerably ; in one in- 
stance in the proportion of from 600 to 1,800 florins, 
and in another from 400 to 1,000 florins. Living, 
too, is twice as high as it was a few years ago. 
There is, however, a great business prosperity to 
compensate for the general rise in prices. 


A errt’s school for type-setting has just been 
opened in Vienna. It accommodates about 100 pu- 
pils, of whom every twenty have a separate teacher. 


In many parts of Germany, the children have 
formed themselves into societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. In some towns of France, 
whole schools, including teachers and pupils, con- 
stitute such societies. 
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THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 
A REOORD OF 


Facts, Narrating tbe Hardships, Hair-breadth 
Escapes and Death Struggles of the 
Slaves in their Efforts for 
Freedom. 


BY WILLIAM STILL, 


For many years connected with the Anti-Slavery 
Office in Philadelphia, and Chairman of the Acting 
Vigilant Committee of the Phliladelpbia Brauch of 
the Underground Railroad, Illustrated with 70 fine 
Engravings by Bensell, Schell and others, and Por- 
traits from Photographs trom Life. 

From a great number of cordial letters commend- 
ing The Underground Railroad, the Author selects 
a few brief extracts only from eminent friends of 
Freedom who Lave examined the work. 


From Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 
I bave examined it with a deep and thrilling in- 
terest. It is a most important portion of Anti- 


Slavery history. lts reliableness, moreover, caonot ~— 


be called into question. Lt. is a book for every house- 
hold. : ' 





From S. P. Chase, Chief Justice of U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

No one probably haebad equal opportunities with 
yourself of listening to the narratives of fugitive 
slaves. No one will répent them more truthfully; 
and no stories cah be more fraught’ with “interest 
than theirs. 





From J. M. McKim. 

A book go unique io kind, so startling in interést, 
and so trustworthy in its statements, cannot fail to 
command a lerge feading now, and i# generations 
yet to come. 





From Hon. Henry Wilton, Vice President. 

You have done a good work. This story of the 
heroic conduct of fugitives of oppression, and of 
the devotion of their friends, will be read with deep 
interest, especixlly by the old friends of the slave 
in the stern struggle through which we have passed. 
I hope your labors will be rewarded by a grateful 
public. 





From Hon. Charles Sumner. 

The Underground Railroad has performed its part, 
but it must always be remembered gratefully, as one 
of the peculiar institutions of our country. I can- 
not think of it without a throbbing heart. 

You do well to commemorate those associated 
with it by service or by benefit—the saviours and 
the saved. 





From Horace Greeley. 

For most of the years I have lived, théescape of 
fugitives from slavery, aod their efforts to baffle,the 
buman and other bloodhounds who tracked them, 
formed the romance of American History. That 
romance is nowended, and our grandchildren will 
hardly believe its leading incidents except on irre- 
sistible testimony. rejoice that you are collecting 
and presentiog that testimony, and heartily wish you 
& great succsss. 

From John Ge Whittier : 

The book is more interesting than any romance, It 
will be of permanent value to the historian of the 
country, durieg the anti-slavery struggle. 

I cheerfully commend it to the public favor. 


From ..O, Howard: 

Y ‘Hotprepare 4 work that would afford 
more Ob and interests to’ me thad a detailed 
histo operations of the so-called “Under- 


° 
grougd Railroad.” J am delighted at-the examina- 
ave been permitted to give the proof, and 
think thousands will rise up to call you blessed for 
your faithful record of our “ legalized crime."’ 





From Hon. Henry C. Carey: 

Mr. Still’s work appears to me to be one of greut 
interest, and I most heartily unite in recommending it to 
the public attention. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Bound in Fine English Cloth, extra gilt.......... $4.50 
“« — Paneled Style, full gilt............ . were 5.00 
© Sheep, Library Style.............0. 0000+ 5.50 
ve Half Turkey Morocco............ sdapeas’ 6.50 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
LIBERAL TERMS OFFERED. 


WILLIAM STILL, Author and Pablisher, 
No. 244 S. 12th St., Philada. 

FOR RENT. 

A country residence, furnished or otherwise, with 
eight large rooms, wide hall, two large piazzas, and 
five acres of lawn, with fountain and hydrant of ex- 
cellent spring water, milk-bouse, garden, orchard, 
stabling, &c., situated at Deer Creek, Harford Co., 
Md., ten miles from Havre de Grace, and one mile 
from Glenville, from which place a stage rans daily 
to and from Havre de Grace. 

For terms, address M. H. H., Glenville, Harford 
Co., Md., or T. J. HUSBAND, No. 296 S. Third St., 
Philada. Ov 
3t 





_PRIENDS' SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Betweeo 14th and 15th Streets, 
New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Just received a large stock of plain silks, ribbons 
and plain goods. Milliners and the general trade 
stpplied at a very low figure. Orders promptly at- 
tended to at H. HAUSERS, 

ly 140 Third Av., N. Y. City. 


KEYSTONE BANK, 
Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint,. 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to- 
Draft at One Week's Notice. For Rent, at moderate- 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults. 
Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 

vited to an inspection of the vaults. 

L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 

JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 


ISAAO G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, Special atten. 
tion given to copying old pictures. ae ee 
A. K. PARRY, 
612 Seaine Garvew Srazesr, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonde, alse Book Muslin for Friend’s 
Caps and Handkerchiefs. 













FRIEN DB’ 


Always Fresh and Reliable. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 25 Free-blooming choice varie- 
ties, with directions bow to cultivate for one dollar 
free by mail. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. 25 desirable varities to 
stock a family ki-coen garden, for two dollars, free 
by mail. 

PLANTS. 50 Choice bedding plants, including 
Roses for $5. Send a stamp for Dreer’s Garden Cal- 
ender, beaatifally illustrated with practical direc- 
tions for*the cultivation of the above, with price-list 
of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Vablias, and every 
Garden requisite. Clergyman and Religious Institu- 
tions liberally dealt with. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestaut 8t., Philadelphia. 
JOHN BELL, 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
(Successor to the late Wom. Bell.) 


FIRE, LIFE, REAL ESTATE AND GENERAL 
AGENCY. 
Money loaned on First Mortgage and other beat 
class of securities. 


Orrice :—S. E. Corner MAIN and FIFTH Streets, 
Richmond, Iodiana. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


W. INGRAM has opened a New Tea Store, at 
1302 Jefferson Street. This is a Branch Store of his 
Tea Warehouse, 112 8. Second Sireet, below Chest- 
nut. The Public in the Northwest part of the City 
will find a choice selection of Fresh New Crop Teas 
of the latest importation, at reduced prices, just try 
them and be convinced. Correes—Rio, Maracaibo, 
British Plantation, Java, Laguayra, all Fresh Roast- 
ed. Remember 1302 Jefferson St., when you want 
Choice Green and Black Teas. Japan Teas of the 
finest quality, at Reduced Prices fur Cash. Also, at 
112 8. Second Street. 

WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer. 
13th mo. 28th. 


a —_—_—_—— 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SOW, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper —— 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street te 545 
North 10th Street, 


PHILADELPSIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 


REBEOCA ELKINTON, 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 444 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


! town, Phila. 
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BLISHA POSE, 
MORRIS POC. 


HANOOOCK, KING & FOGG, 

Ne. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 
AND MANUPACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 

Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPBIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


GAMNUBL BR, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St. 
33-6m 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
No 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

GF Plain Coats a Specialty. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 


ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


- ISAAC HB. MACDONALD, 
TAILOR, 
Late Cutter and Foreman of Cuas. C. Jackson, de- 
ceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 
where he will be pleased to see his friends and 
patrons ef the old establishment. 


L. &R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
Staple trimmings, hosiery, gloves, etc. Friends’ 
book-muslin handkerchiefs and cap wmaterials. 
Friend’s caps made to order. 3m. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
above Woed, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made 


ANTED, by a Friend, a situation as house- 

keeper, or one in which she could make her- 

self usefal. Address P., 143 School Street, German- 
2t 


E. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY, 
No. 103 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 





